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The NASPA Center for Scholarship, Research and Professional Development for Women 
offers women in student affairs a vehicle through which to share experiences and nurture 
each others’ personal and professional growth. As part of that vision, the Center for 
Women is pleased to include three reflections written by women in student affairs/higher 
education. These reflections originally appeared in March 2003 in NetResults, NASPA’s 
on-line e-zine. 


e Women’s Ways of Mentoring — Judy Touchton 
e “Thick Skin” — Janet Smith Dickerson 


e Key Moments in Creating Our Careers — Lisa K’ Bedford, Suzy M. Nelson, 
Susan H. Murphy 


These reflections touch on life themes that many women professionals share: courage, 
risk, balance, transitions, and supportive others. We hope you will enjoy these thoughts 
and that they will enrich your personal and professional life. 


Jee Mien 


Alice A. Mitchell, Ph.D. 
Director 
NASPA Center for Scholarship, Research and Professional Development for Women 


The Center for Women has several important upcoming programs including 


e The Panel of Listeners program through which 2003 NASPA conference 
attendees may schedule an opportunity to talk individually about professional 
concerns with a seasoned woman professional. Those interested may select their 
Listener from among a diverse, eager, supportive group of NASPA women. The 
Panel of Listeners program builds on the theme of mentoring, introduced by 
Judy Touchton in the first article in this collection, and continues a legacy from 
NAWE—the National Association for Women in Education. Information about 
the Panel of Listeners will be available on-site at the conference. 


e Several exceptional conference programs designed around the interests and needs 
of women professionals in student affairs. Just three of these programs will be: 


°o Producing “The Vagina Monologues on Campus”: Problems, Benefits and 
Student Impact 


© Promoting Student Success: Women’s Centers Take the Lead 
© The Shared Journey: Young Women in Student Affairs and Their Mentors 
e The first-ever combined reception for three groups of women within NASPA, 
together with their friends, colleagues and interested newcomers: 


o Alumnae of the Alice Manicur Symposium for Women Aspiring to be 
Senior Student Affairs Officers 


© Members of the WISA (Women in Student Affairs) Knowledge Community 


© Members of the Advisory Board to the Center for Scholarship, Research 
and Professional Development for Women 


The reception will be held on Tuesday, March 25 from 6 to 7:30 PM in Landmark 6 of the 
Renaissance Grand Hotel. 


Women’s Ways of Mentoring 


Judith G. Touchton, Ph.D., Principal 
Touchton Leadership Partners 


When did “mentor” become a household word? Has its widespread use beyond 
the higher echelons of business and education, realms that gave rise to the term in the 
20* century, made a difference in its meaning? On a daily basis—in print and electronic 
media—we see calls for people in all walks of life to serve as mentors to young people in 
schools, community-based programs, sports and the military. These appeals beckon us to 
invest in the next generation on a personal level to help girls and boys, young men and 
women to acquire knowledge and skills, insights and values to help them become 
informed, engaged and productive citizens and community leaders. Meanwhile, less in 
the public eye, captains of industry along with leaders in higher education and 
government continue a long established practice of selecting and grooming, often in their 
own image, emerging “stars” to assume positions of higher responsibility. Mentors with 
their protégés in the halls of power vs. mentors and mentees throughout society: are we 
talking about the same thing? 


Until recently, my answer to the above question was no, we are not talking about 
the same thing—that what I call the hierarchical “power model” and the more democratic 
“citizen model” of mentoring were more different than similar. However, when I began to 
further reflect on what distinguishes mentoring today from in the past, I found the 
essence of mentoring not in the dynamic of power, but in that of connectedness, 
engagement, relationship, and caring. In other words, when comparing the two models, 
only the early model emphasized power, whereas both models emphasize relationship. 1 
credit women with the expansion and consequent redefinition of mentoring, certainly in 
the context of higher education where my own experience lies. 


We have a deeper understanding today of how women learn and interpret the 
world differently from men as a result of such benchmark works as Women’s Ways of 
Knowing (1986). Moreover, we also have more than a quarter century of recent progress 
in the education, development and advancement of women leaders—in higher education, 
yes, but also in society as a whole. Progress made by women who benefited from and can 
articulate the dynamics of mentoring by both women and men enables us to recognize 
and label these new dimensions. 


While I am convinced that women have strongly influenced how we think and go 
about mentoring, there are other factors that have also played a major role in expanding 
and in effect “democratizing” mentoring. I believe these to be: (a) dramatically changing 
demographics; (b) the growing emphasis on lifelong learning, continuous workforce 


development, and “learning organizations”; (c) the trend toward multiple careers and 
increased use of part-time and temporary employees; and (d) growing awareness of the 
need to take responsibility for one’s own education, training and advancement. Each 
factor merits discussion but space here does not permit. 


A Brief History of Mentoring 


The concept of mentoring has its roots in the classics. As described in Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Unabridged Dictionary (Thunder Bay Press, 2001), Mentor was “a loyal 
advisor to Odysseus entrusted with the education and care of Telemachus.” In U.S. history 


mentor, noun. |) a wise and trusted counselor or teacher. 2) an influential 
senior sponsor or supporter. 


Verb: to act as a mentor. Synonyms: adviser, master, guide, preceptor. 


Source: Webster’s Encyclopedic Unabridged Dictionary of the English 
Language, based on the 2"4 edition of the Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language, Unabridged, 1993. Thunder Bay Press, 2001. 


mentoring was traditionally associated with “old boys’ networks” and carried many of its 
assumptions. Traditionally, senior executives in business and industry, or in education or 
government chose the next generation of leaders by inviting a selected few to become 
part of their inner circle of knowledge, power, and opportunity. The mentoring of younger 
men by older men provided a means to pass on the institutional culture and at the same 
time enabled those in senior positions to hold on to a degree of power. The practice was 
inherently elitist, hierarchical, and valuable. In medicine, law, the sciences, and later 
business and industry, “having the right mentor” has long been recognized as a way to 
enhance success or gain access to “the fast track” and to “circles of influence.” Mentors 
shared knowledge and opened doors; those who benefited from this privileged access 
were distinctly advantaged. 


In higher education mentor/protégé relationships have long been part of the 
academic culture. Until the 1980s and into the ‘90s, mentors and their protégés were 
predominantly, or exclusively, white and male, reflecting the leadership profile of various 
sectors of academe at the time. (The exceptions included historically black colleges, 
where black males mentored younger black men; and women’s colleges.) Typical 
mentors were senior academic leaders in the disciplines and in administration who were 
willing to invite into their circle promising young professionals whom they would teach, 
advise, guide and sponsor. In return mentors would expect assistance, loyalty, 
confidentiality, and conduct that would reflect well on the mentor. As the doors began to 
open in the 1960s and ‘70s to vast numbers of women students, however, and as women 


entered the ranks of the faculty and administration in greater numbers, they, too, saw the 
value of having mentors. For many women, however, access was often difficult to 
impossible. 


Increasing Access to Leadership Inspires New Approaches 


In student affairs we have been welcoming what we used to call the “new 
students” since the 1960s and have recognized women and people of color as “the new 
majority” since the 1980s. Indeed, women alone have constituted more than half of all 
students attending colleges and universities since 1986. Less obvious to the general 
public, however, was the bulging pipeline of women in faculty and administrative 
positions as early as the 1970s. Although many people assumed that the relative absence 
of women in top leadership roles at that time meant that too few women were prepared 
for such roles, the truth lay in what was later to be called “the glass ceiling” —an invisible, 
yet impenetrable wall that prevented women from moving up. 


To move through or around these walls, many new approaches were devised. For 
the mostly male CEOs or board chairs who stated that “they would hire a woman as VP 
or CEO if they could find one qualified,” the American Council on Education’s Office of 
Women in Higher Education launched a program to identify women who were fully 
prepared for such roles. Indeed, the ACE/OWHE’s National Identification Program, later 
known as the National Network for Women Leaders and now simply, The Network, was 


Selected list of national organizations supporting women’s leadership: 


Association of American Colleges’ Project on the Status and Education of 
Women (PSEW); the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges’ 
Leadership Programs for Women; the Higher Education Resources Service 
(HERS) regional programs and its Summer Institute still held in cooperation 
with Bryn Mawr College; the National Council for Research on Women 
(NCRW); and the Association of American Medical Colleges (AAMC) more 
recent institute for Emerging Leaders in Academic Medicine (ELAM). Many 
other organizations and programs throughout the nation have since joined in 
these and related efforts. 


launched in 1977 to identify, promote and advance women to senior executive positions. 
Putting in place an organic and dynamic system of interlocking state and national 
networks of women and men committed to women’s advancement, the ACE Office of 
Women contributed substantially to the increase in women leaders for over a quarter 
century. Other organizations promoted and supported similar goals through their own 
programs, research and publications. 


Women leaders are much more present and visible today as presidents, vice 
presidents, deans and senior faculty. Countless women have had mentors and even more 
report having served as mentors. Many describe having had multiple mentors, both men 
and women, at various points in their careers and having served as mentors to others. 
Their descriptions of their experiences are illuminating and have led me to an expanded 
concept of mentoring. Today a mentor is likely to be a senior leader, teacher or 
supervisor who takes a special interest in a younger or less experienced colleague and 
goes out of her/his way to enhance the quality of a mentee’s learning and experience. This 
may be accomplished by example, special assignments, or by increased attention, 
oversight, affirmation, encouragement, and/or constructive criticism. 


A mentoring relationship may occur at any level—between a teacher and student, 
a president and a new or aspiring dean, a senior scientist and a research assistant. It can 
be implicit rather than explicit, with the boundaries being intuitively felt, prescribed, or 
negotiated. It can be short-term or longer-term; occur on a one-to-one basis or between a 
senior person and a small group of people seeking her/his guidance. Mentoring often 
occurs in shared work, where informal time can be spent discussing that work to a greater 
extent than would otherwise occur. And, especially important, one can be pro-active 
about seeking out the type of help needed from an appropriate person and not have to 
wait to be asked. It is this pro-active stance—plus the awareness that insight and skills 
may be obtained from peers, not just the powerful—that characterizes a new kind of 
mentoring. 


There are ways to approach a potential “teacher” that are likely to be more 
successful than others. For example, beginning with, “Will you be my mentor?” 
is likely to scare the potential mentor away. If, however, one begins with a 
request for a specific type of help in a specific area, one is likely to be successful — 
primarily because the request implies boundaries that are reasonable. 


Many leadership development and professional development programs exist that 
have mentors as a component of their design. Since most of what we learn for the job we 
learn on the job, opportunities to work directly with mentors at their work sites are 
especially valuable. Some of these programs are used creatively and appropriately to 
“level the playing field” for people of various backgrounds and experiences to assure that 
future leaders reflect the rich diversity of their constituencies. Some programs are 
designed to be small, intense, rich in content and high in impact. What many people do 
not realize, however, is that opportunities for mentoring can be created and tailored for 
and by specific people, given some imagination and persistence. 


Conclusion 


What we now call mentoring probably existed in some form centuries ago, but 
was never named. In the absence of universal education, a relatively new phenomenon 
even in the Western World, people learned how to approach life, love and work by 
observing and learning from those around them. As mentoring has evolved to meet some 
demands of a new age, it may involve access to power but it always requires a 
relationship. It may come by being selected, but can be obtained by being appropriately 
initiating. Mentoring is one of the ways we learn—and we are richer in our recognition of 
its multiple forms. 
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“Thick Skin” 


Janet Smith Dickerson, Vice President for Campus Life 
Princeton University 


Princeton’s Provost, Dr. Amy Gutmann, has two prominently-placed watercolors 
of animals in her office. One is an owl; the second is an armadillo. I recently asked her 
why, and she explained: The owl represents wisdom, and the armadillo, with its hard 
shell, has thick skin. She acknowledged that she needs both these attributes to fulfill her 
challenging role as provost. 


Effective university administrators do need many skills, and student affairs 
administrators, who very often have dichotomous roles and multiple critical 
constituencies, must necessarily balance affective traits like empathy and compassion 
with more resolute characteristics like judiciousness, firmness, a willingness to confront, 
and ‘thick skin.’ For many administrators, these are learned traits. 


My first paid job after college was as a junior high school teacher in Cincinnati, in 
what was then called an “inner city” school. I was assigned to teach English, but I quickly 
discovered that my eighth and ninth graders were far more interested in each other than 
in diagramming sentences or analyzing poetry. We were instructed to be strict with our 
students, and as a consequence, some of us newly trained teachers, who aspired to be 
popular, discovered that our students were expressing their discontent with our methods and 
curricula by writing slurs about us on the bathroom walls. When we brought this to the 
attention of one of the master teachers, who had many acquired years’ experience and with 
it, great wisdom, she said with wit and encouragement, “ .. . Honey, you ain’t really teaching 
until your name appears on the bathroom wall.” She reminded us that our goal was to be 
respected as teachers who are effective, not merely popular; and that we needed to learn 
to tolerate the criticism, disparagement, scorn, and even condemnation that sometimes are a 
consequence of holding standards and making judgments about others. I have always 
remembered Miss Cooper’s advice; indeed, she was one of my first mentors. 


How do we student affairs administrators learn to manage and cope with the 
thorny, complicated, stressful environments of our college or university campuses, where 
ideas are intentionally challenged, argument is encouraged and supported, and free 
speech is valued? We speak about civility with students, and make every effort to teach 
and model it, but we ourselves are subject to abuse and criticism every day if we are 
doing our jobs effectively. The ‘bathroom walls’ of this generation are likely to be the 
student newspapers or political magazines, or, in some cases, the Internet. (Have you 
recently Googled yourself? You might be surprised by what you find!) Or criticisms 
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might come from other administrators or parents and their lawyers—all of whom feel 
entitled to question or challenge our policies or positions. 


We need to develop ‘thick skin’ to handle these challenges, and, equally important, 
to be able to distinguish professional criticisms from personal affronts. We need to 
organize our priorities, to separate the important from the urgent, and to find time to do 
those important things that might get neglected since urgent matters seem to fill our days. 
We need to find ways, as difficult as it may be, to give humane feedback that criticizes 
wrong or inappropriate behavior without being unfairly judgmental about persons. 


A key to coping with a caustic work environment is to manage one’s own life in a 
way that maintains balance and equilibrium, as most of us encourage our students to do. 
For those of us with partnership and family obligations, this may mean choosing which 
battles we fight, determining which aspects of our relationships we will allow to be ‘high 
maintenance,’ and deciding what constitutes a ‘vacation’ that allows for nurturance and 
renewal. In my case, I realized that I can’t be ‘dean of the world’; that even though my 
family and generations of my former students still call me, I can’t actively respond to and 
resolve every one of their issues. 


Maintaining balance may also mean acquiring mediation and dispute resolution 
training, and participating, ourselves, in anger management programs or other 
professional development and therapeutic activities that give us the tools to understand 
and manage ourselves and our own responses, as well as those whom we supervise. 
Some people use spirituality, and participation in a faith community, as a means of 
creating a protective shell around themselves; there is a thickness of skin, or ‘grace,’ that 
comes from having a longer perspective, from knowing that they can tolerate small pricks 
and insults because their calling is on behalf of a greater good. 


Hobbies or activities outside work are effective balancers. When asked why I 
enjoy gardening, I explain that I can plant bulbs in September and look toward their 
blooming in April, right after the Final Four, when most campuses are bursting with 
activity and energy. What sustains you? 


Finally, sometimes we need to move. I have worked on four campuses in 32 years, 
and in each case, I became so comfortable, and, I think, respected, that I could envision 
staying forever. In some cases I chose to change for professional reasons, but in other 
cases my choice was influenced by compelling personal circumstances. As I reflect on 
my experience, each change has expanded my understanding of student and campus 
cultures and has provided special opportunities for personal and professional renewal. 


As we encourage our students to risk change and to explore new worlds, we need 
to be open to taking the risk of leaving “home” ourselves. Such transitions are 
regenerative, as our “thick skin” of experience becomes supple and more resilient. 


Key Moments in Creating Our Careers 


Lisa K’Bedford, Assistant Dean of Students for New Student Programs 


Suzy M. Nelson, Robert G. Engel Associate Dean of Students for 
Fraternity and Sorority Affairs 


Susan H. Murphy, Ph.D., Vice President for Student and Academic Services 


All of Cornell University 


Overview 


Premed student .... English major... history major .... Who would have thought 
as undergraduates that our careers would lead us to lives of work dedicated to the college 
student experience? Maybe if we had thought about what engaged us as students and 
how our values could best be reinforced in our places of employment, we would have 
realized there was a profession staring us in the face. Instead, we each began down 
different pathways, only to find ourselves now in careers that are challenging, rewarding 
and most days, enjoyable! 


Starting a career... Lisa’s story 


Between the ages of 18 and 28, I moved seventeen times, lived in five different 
states, and now anticipate buying my first home to finally settle in one place for more than 
a year. The field of student development was not on my radar screen during those early 
moves. I was sure I was headed toward a career in radiology even though I struggled 
with the competition of being a pre-med major as an undergraduate—to get the best grade, 
to know the professor, to get the best research job, to get a high score on the MCAT. It 
took me a long time to recognize my discomfort with that competition. Only after living 
in South Carolina and working with a program to empower young, underprivileged girls 
did I realize that I could make a living out of teaching leadership and guiding young people 
to achieve their academic, social, political, and personal goals. 


Upon completion of my Master’s program, I began my career at Texas Christian 
University. I was not sure how I would fit into a small, religious university in a state 
much different from any I had lived in before. However, I learned to appreciate not just 
the field of student affairs, but the people who dedicate their lives to this profession. In 
one short year on the job, I learned more about kindness, appreciation, respect, and 
collaboration than I had through any formal leadership training or in other experiences. 
The staff in Student Development Services was welcoming, gentle, open, creative, and 
enthusiastic about the work they did for students. I cherished my time at TCU, and do 
my best to model the behaviors I learned there now at Cornell to provide my student 
volunteers and other students with an encouraging and warm atmosphere. 


At TCU, the University’s mission, “to educate individuals to think and act as 
ethical leaders and responsible citizens in the global community”, was infused into all 
activities of the office. I had the opportunity to venture to the Isle of Skye, Scotland 
during my time at TCU. There I worked with a program dedicated to giving young 
people of Britain time in the Highlands to laugh, play and discover more about 
themselves, their gifts, and their potential. My time with the staff of Columba 1400 will 
stay with me forever. My own interests in social justice, leadership, and civic 
engagement were solidified and I hope to explore these issues more with students, but 
there is one change that I would make to TCU’s mission statement. I suggest we focus 
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on educating individuals for the global community. The future for students, in any field, 
in any location around the globe, and for myself, is one of a connected world community 
that must work together. 


Based on these experiences and my personal values and goals, I now search out 
collaborative work and relish opportunities to work with teams of dedicated professionals 
who share the goal of helping to guide students to achieve their personal best 


Building a career... Suzy’s story 


My career path has enveloped family life and continuing education—each 
competing for equal time and commitment. Looking back from the mid-point of my 
career, two distinct timeframes emerge that are punctuated with personal and professional 
development. 


Twenty-eight to Thirty-five. Following graduation from college, I taught high 
school English for two years before returning to school for a Master of Arts Degree in 
College Student Personnel. This was one of my best decisions, to work and complete an 
advanced degree before marrying and starting a family. At 27, I married, and we had 
four children in seven years. Having a family, while continuing to pursue a career 
outside of the home, has compelled me to manage several tasks at once and to share my 
time more generously with others. In retrospect, these were not my happiest years, 
reconciling my decision to have a large family and feeling as if the career goals of my 
20s were slipping away because I was only employed part time. I sought a part time 
position in higher education that would improve my opportunities for future full-time 
employment in student affairs and taught for six years as an adjunct professor. During 
the day, while sitting amongst toys and children, I graded papers and developed a keen 
ability to concentrate despite the chaos. 


Thirty-six to Forty-four. Following my youngest child’s first birthday, I returned 
to work full time at Syracuse University as an Assistant Director for Leadership and 
Student Organizations. I commuted three hours each day, with a one year old and a four 
year old, in order to enroll them in Syracuse University’s Early Childhood Center. 
Finding and paying for quality daycare was a central issue as was balancing work, 
commuting, and raising young children. While I excelled professionally (returning to 
school; performing well academically; publishing a paper; presenting at professional 
conferences; advancing my career; gaining additional responsibility and earning a higher 
salary), my marriage and family life suffered. Around this time, I was hired for my 
current position as Associate Dean of Students at Cornell University. The position 
offered more challenge and responsibility, and positively impacted my personal and 
professional life. We sold our house and bought another, my commute became 
reasonable, the children grew older and more self-sufficient, and we became more 
financially secure. I persisted in pursuing a terminal degree by breaking the overall goal 
into smaller, more attainable goals: completing the course work, studying and passing 
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the competency exam, continuing with research and the dissertation. I plan on taking my 
comprehensive exam this summer. To accommodate work, family, and school, I have 
flexed my schedule, working four ten-hour days (and often a weekend) to allow me one day 
each week to attend class and study. 


For the last few years, 1 am more comfortable with the multiple roles that I play and 
am less anxious about proving myself professionally or as a mother. I am comfortable 
carving out time for my family, more assertive about regulating my work schedule around 
school work, and less hard on myself if I do not do it all to a certain standard. Finally, one 
key element to my success has been a partner who shares equally in the responsibilities of 
providing for the family, childrearing, and managing our household. In addition, I work in 
an exceptional environment that offers me a flexible schedule and supports my educational 
and career goals. 


Sustaining a career... Susan’s story 


Twenty-five years into my career in higher education, it is hard to realize how many 
moments ... planned and unplanned ... have shaped my career. Virtually all of them have 
involved key people who helped me create opportunities that became significant building 
blocks for my future. 


Just two years after joining the admissions staff (following four years as a high school 
guidance counselor), I found myself applying for the director of admissions position. Both 
the dean and director who hired me had left their positions, and the new dean was filling the 
director’s position. Although young in my career, I was encouraged to apply and in fact, 
became a finalist. I was not selected for several reasons, including my lack of a doctorate and 
substantial experience supervising a large staff. At the very same time I had the opportunity 
to leave Cornell for a director level position at another institution ... what to do??? 


I decided to remain at Cornell, given the promise of the opportunity to earn a 
doctorate, while continuing to work, and gain greater supervisory experience. Two years 
later, the same dean appointed me as director of financial aid and student employment. Two 
years after that, I was hired to replace him when he left for another university. I still lacked 
my doctorate (but was well into my program) but I had gained considerable management 
experience and opportunities to interact with the highest levels of the university. Not being 
hired as director of admissions was the best thing that had happened to me. The dean 
helped me realize what experience and education I needed to advance my career and then 
worked to create those opportunities and hold me accountable. Such challenge and support 
propelled my career more rapidly than I ever could have imagined, and helped me value his 
role as a mentor. 


A very different significant moment came in my existing position. In my second 
year as Vice President, I was reporting directly to a new president. He and I (and the rest 


of the campus) were engaged in an extended conversation about the future direction of our 
residential program, a topic of great debate, some protest and much angst at Cornell. It was 
clear that the Board of Trustees expected him to set a bold new direction, something he was 
eager to do. I, on the other hand, was trying to move us forward without having the 
community revolt. We had had a rocky first year, with protests, hunger strikes, campus 
disruptions, and no real decision that was acceptable to all. While in public I supported the 
President completely, in private I knew he and I were not on the same page; as vice 
president, I needed to be on his team or look for another position. 


I spent a most fruitful day with a professional consultant trying to understand why 
the President and I were at such odds with one another and just what I was going to do 
about it. She helped me realize that he and I needed to find common ground so that 
together, we could set a direction for the future rather than spending our time rehashing the 
past. 


Imagine my angst when early in September the President called me to his home for 
a meeting one Sunday afternoon. Would I return with a brilliant new idea or no job?? 
He had conceived of a bold initiative that would move all our freshmen to one section of the 
campus ...an idea that had not even surfaced heretofore. When asked if that were possible, 
I realized there was only one answer was... yes. But, we needed new residences, funding 
to build them, changes to the staff’s idea about residential programs and answers to the 
controversial topic of program house, among others. His reply was a commitment to get 
Board approval for the new residences and funds to borrow for them; I just had to do the 
rest. When he announced the plan three weeks later we had an exciting new direction that 
would transform the undergraduate experience and an initiative about which both of us were 
both passionate. He was able to bring along the Trustees, and I did the same for the staff 
and the community. While we have had hurdles to overcome, sharing a complete 
commitment to the goal and the process to achieve it, has defined our work together for six 
years. The insight I gained from my work with the consultant proved to be invaluable in 
helping me understand what needed to be done. 


Post script 


As we each create our careers, it is hard to anticipate where and when the critical 
moments will occur: moments that will open doors to new opportunities, experiences that 
will test our intellectual and personal strength, times that will challenge our fundamental 
beliefs. But with an openness to learn, the wisdom that comes with experience and 
education and the support of key staff and mentors, experiences that seem like obstacles can 
indeed be opportunities for growth and advancement. We just need to stay open to the 
possibilities that may emerge and take the initiative to make something of them. All three 
of us have been fortunate to realize that already. 
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